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That visit sowed the seeds of a mutual regard
between the Prince and Mr- Chamberlain which was
to last for the rest of their lives. It arose from no
sycophancy on the latter's part, but the more Mr.
Chamberlain became acquainted with the place of the
throne in the national life, the more convinced he was
of its indispensability, and this feeling was strengthened
by the charm of the Heir Apparent. With the Queen
it was different, and it was many years before she came
to think kindly of this uncompromising Radical, who
was so disrespectful about the established order in
Church and State, and who was so rude to Mr. Disraeli,

The House of Commons was by now beckoning to
him, and though he did not actually sever his con-
nection with the Birmingham Council until he became
President of the Board of Trade in 1880, he ceased
four years before to play the leading part in its deliber-
ations. No man in modern times has done more to
raise the standard of municipal life, for he rightly
believed that local government could only succeed if
the natural leaders of the people participated fully in
its- obligations. "I have no sympathy at all with
superior persons who sneer at municipal work, and at
those who are unselfishly endeavouring to perform it;
but, unfortunately, these sneers have a tendency to
promote a result which they are supposed to deprecate.
We have seen in the United States of America how the
withdrawal of men of character and of ability from all
concern and interest in local work has depreciated the
standard of public morality. ... In our local parlia-
ment we want men of the highest ability and culture
to keep alive, by their own examples and in their own
persons, a love of knowledge and the appreciation of
the highest intellectual requirements. On the other